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PEDAGOGUE’S PROGRESS 


I woke early this morning. 
The birds were just 


1947, July 1. 
Dawn was hardly showing. 
beginning to twitter. Sleep did not come back to 
me. Scenes from the past trooped through my 
mind. 

| NOTE—None of these scenes is fictionalized. Names, 
when given, are the actual names. But some of the dates 
are perhaps slightly inaccurate. What surprises me is 
that many of my dearest friends of longest standing do 
not appear here; they certainly influenced my career 
deeply, but seem not to have participated in any of these 
sharply focussed experiences. | 
I had begun teaching in a 

Saturday I went over to 


1896, autumn. 
publie high school. 
Swarthmore and chanced to meet Ferris Price, 
my Professor of Latin for four years. I was 
somewhat discouraged and said, ‘The worst is, 
I can’t assume that the pupils know what they 
are supposed to know.’ He answered, ‘ Roland, 
never assume that anybody knows anything.’ 
Never were wiser words spoken; they helped me 
through many hard places. Students told me, 
years later, that even when no one in the class 
knew any part of the lesson, I still tried to 
teach them something. The eredit belongs to 
Ferris Price. 

1897, spring. My teaching included not only 
Greek, Latin, French; Ancient, Medieval, and 
English history; but also physical geography, 
and one or two other things. In the account of 
the geological ages our text stated that the qua- 
ternary age was the period in which man first 
A girl raised her 


appeared upon the earth. 


hand and said, ‘But I thought that Adam was 
the first man.’ I was on the spot. I had to 
answer at once, without shaking either her re- 
ligious faith or her confidence in the textbook. 
I did answer, and, I trust, in the proper way. 
No teacher should ever say or do anything which 
would undermine a student’s honest faith, nor 
should he ever sneer at or belittle any religion. 
Nor should he ever say, as a colleague once did to 
me, ‘Why, I did not suppose that any intellee- 
tual person any longer believed in religion!’ 
This was an utterance of gross ignorance as well. 

1901, Athens. I said to Bert Hill that people 
could live perfectly moral and ethical lives with- 
out formal adherence to any specific form of re- 
ligion. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but the next generation 
goes to the bad.’ Well, not always, but I have 
noticed many instances in which Bert was right. 
I have revised my opinion; parents have a re- 
sponsibility to their children. 

1906. A questionnaire from Bird Baldwin, 
who wishes Swarthmore to create a department 
of pedagogy with him as head: (1) Did you 
take courses in pedagogy at Swarthmore? (2) 
Are you a teacher? (3) If 1 and 2 are both 
‘yes’, did they help you in your teaching? (4) 
If 1 is ‘yes’ and 2 is ‘no’, do you think that they 
would have helped you if 2 had been ‘ves’? (5) 
If 1 is ‘no’ and 2 is ‘yes’, do you think that 
they would if you had taken them? (6) If 1 
and 2 are both ‘no’, do you think that they would 
if you had become a teacher? 

I answered firmly ‘yes’ to 1 and to 2, and ‘no’ 
to 3. In the tabulated results, 56 had taken 
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such courses and had become teachers; 54 had 
been helped. I wondered who my comrade was! 


1912. I happened to meet a woman who had 
been graduated from the same prep school as I. 
She had at once begun teaching, had trained 
four students for college entrance, and then went 
with them to Swarthmore, where they were all 
five graduated in the same class. She was now 
working for a Ph.D. at Pennsylvania. I told her 
about the questionnaire. A queer look spread 
‘Tola,’ I said, ‘I believe you were 
I felt that I was in 


over her face. 
the other one!’ 
good company. 
1911. Basil Gildersleeve received an honor- 
ary degree today from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Before the academic procession formed 
I hesitantly introduced myself to him and 
thanked him for having recently accepted an 
article of mine, for the American Journal of 
Philology. He was most cordial, showed that 
he remembered the article, and presently said, 
intentionally discouraged a 
Alas, many scholars could 


She was. 


‘I have never 
younger scholar.’ 
not truthfully say the same. 

1916. Perhaps it was Gildersleeve’s remark 
that made me resolve, after I had acquired a few 
more years, not to see younger scholars wantonly 
suppressed in the discussion at meetings of 
learned societies. At the Washington meeting, 
an Orientalist jumped on me for the third time. 
I replied in kind, and effectively. I did the 
same twice more to him in later years, until his 
feelings became hurt. I don’t regret it. There 
was another in the Philological who ruthlessly 
crushed a young man when he read his first 
paper; I trust that my remarks in his defense 
somewhat soothed the young man’s feelings. 
Learned meetings are no place for slaughter of 
the innocents; correction can be administered 
in courteous terms, either publicly or privately, 
as may seem better. 

1936. I wrote a brief notice of a brochure in 
which a Frenchman maintained that the Etrus- 
can text on the Agram mummy wrappings was a 
translation of the Odyssey; his crowning point, 
was not Odysseus ho tussdés ‘the Tuscan’? To 
such a person one cannot employ Gildersleeve’s 


principle; he was not a scholar! Nor was the 


German who wrote 84 pages to demonstrate that 
the Duenos inscription of Old Latin was ‘ein 
althochdeutsches Betgedicht’. Nor was the 
American who wrote three pamphlets to show 
that Aztec was an Indo-European language. 


1922. My colleague Ed Heffner, formerly my 
student, remarked to me that in teaching I al- 
ways tried to connect the new material with 
something that the student already knew. I re- 
called then that in college I had had a course in 
‘Lange’s Apperception,’ the doctrine that a stu- 
dent can learn readily only if the new is heavily 
adulterated with material already known. Per- 
haps I was somewhat wrong, then, in my answer 
to Baldwin’s questionnaire; my course in peda- 
gogy may have helped me in teaching. But thirty 
hours in class were not needed to teach me the 
principle of apperception; Ferris Price could 
have taught it to me in two minutes at the most. 

1925. <A Professor of Education, in an un- 
guarded moment, admitted to me that Pedagogy 
was largely common sense. I agreed, but added 
knowledge of the subject to the common sense.— 
For nothing can enable you to teach a subject 
that you don’t know. This is one of the funda- 
mental defects in the new system of teaching 
spoken languages. A native speaker as inform- 
ant plus an instructor with but a rudimentary 
knowledge of the language can never be as effee- 
tive as one person who both knows the language 
well and knows how to teach. For all ordinary 
languages such persons ean be found. 

The so-called ‘intensive language method’ used 
in the war emergency was effective with many of 
the men in service; these were selected for apti- 
tude in learning or speaking languages, and had 
the further incentive that if they did not mak: 
good they would be sent back to drilling in 
muddy trenches. No regular class in a college 
could be so carefully selected, nor would any 
member of it have the second stimulus. Further, 
a language rapidly learned must then be regu- 
larly practiced ; a gap of a year or two between 
learning and use, almost always results in total 
loss. 

1912. One of our best Latin students has 
been teaching in a near-by high school. He in- 
sisted that certain rules of Latin syntax be 
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learned verbatim. The local political boss’s 
washerwoman’s son was in his class, and resisted. 
At the end of the year the principal advised this 
teacher to resign.—Politics and education do 
not mix successfully. But the displaced teacher 
is now the honored general editor of the publica- 
tions of an important state university. 

1919. One of our inferior Latin students got 
the position in Latin in this same school. One 
day he told me that he was not satisfied with his 
salary. I asked him what it was; it proved to 
be several hundred dollars more than my own 
salary. I remarked only that his saiary was 
higher than that of a number of full professors 
at the University of Pensylvania. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘but my job is much more important than 
yours!’—It never occurred to him that the 
trainer of teachers influences the students of 
his students, and thus has a much wider influ- 
ence than he himself had. Perhaps fortunately 
for Latin he did not live many years longer. In 
the meantime he enrolled in graduate courses at 
the University. I had to flunk him—on his ex- 
amination, not on his etiquette. 

1898. At the end of my second year of high 
school teaching, we had to require Jennie to re- 
peat the year’s work. The class was up in arms, 
but could do nothing. In December Jennie of 
her own accord told us that the repetition of 
the year had been the best thing that had hap- 
pened to her in her schooling; that for the first 
time she was happy in her work; that before this 
the class had always been a little ahead of her, 
and she hadn’t understood what she was sup- 
posed to learn; that now she was a little ahead 
of the class and did understand. Here is one 
perfect answer to those who would promote 
school pupils on age instead of on attainment 
(see the controversy raging in the Philadelphia 
newspapers in the spring of 1947). There are 
also two other perfect answers: The second: pro- 
motion without attainment impairs the quality 
of the education which can be given to those 

capable of learning. The third: promotion with- 
out attainment leads the capable students to be 
lazy and neglect their studies. Promotion of 
whole classes or of 98 percent (habitual in many 
school systems) is juggling with the assets, as 


bad in education as in finance. 

1908. I had Henry Learned in my Freshman 
Latin, a class of about twenty. Whenever called 
upon, Henry made a perfect recitation ; then quite 
logically relapsed into boredom as other stn- 
dents gave translations that were good, or medi- 
ocre, or worse. I could not blame him; there 
was nothing that I could do for him. Later I 
decided that if I again had such an outstanding 
student in a large class I would take him by 
himself and give something profitable, 
though it meant extra hours for me. Ten years 
afterward I thought that I had identified such 
a student; I made the offer, and he declined it 
because it would, he thought, mean more work 
for him. Ho hum! I wish I had tried that on 
Henry: I feel sure that he would not have de- 
clined. 


1913. At the request of an older student 
who was a teacher, I spoke at a parents’ meeting 
in her school, and there met Dr. Ide, then in 
charge of the work with ‘retarded’ students in 
Philadelphia. Expecting to meet her outraged 
opposition, I said to her that I did not believe 
in compulsory universal education to a fixed age 
—16 or 17—but thought that the new tests of 
educational capacity should be given, and the 
child kept in school up to the age indicated by 
these tests, and one year longer; that if the 
child was successful in the extra year, then he 
should have another year; but that as soon as 
the child failed in a year’s studies beyond the 
indicated age, free schooling at the publi¢e ex- 
pense should cease, though the parents might 
keep the child in school by paying tuition. To 
my surprise Dr. Ide said that she agreed per- 
fectly, and told me that there were subnormal 
children who had to be kept in school though 
they were unable not only to learn to read and 
write, but even to do simple sewing; and that 
such children were very expensive to the state. 
—It is a crying shame that the extra expense 
is not made on the children of brilliant minds, 
who will be future leaders and scholars and 
scientists by whose achievements the people as 
a whole will benefit. 

1915. My colleague Morris Jastrow, Jr., at a 
meeting of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 
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read a paper on the omens and divination of 
the ancients. I remarked that Xenophon in the 
Anabasis had ealled a vigorous sneeze a ‘bird’, 
since a sneeze was a good omen, and as birds 
often gave omens, the word ‘bird’ in Greek 
had come to mean ‘omen’. When he printed 
the paper, he included the Xenophontic passage 
and credited me with having called it to his at- 
tention. I have always felt that this was too 
small a service to justify a formal acknowledg- 
ment. Yet in thinking matters over, I have 
come to this conclusion: an older scholar ought 
to give credit to a younger scholar, for, the 
younger man’s standing may be helped by it; 
but a younger scholar need not give credit to an 
older scholar for slight suggestions, since the 
older man’s reputation is already made. 

1929. As business manager of the quarterly 
Language I regularly sent a copy of each review 
to the author of the book reviewed. Thus I had 
to send to my friend Antoine Meillet of Paris a 
quite unfavorable review; I did so with much 
trepidation. In due time I got a delightful 
eard from him, in which he wrote Les comptes- 
rendus aimables ne font pas de bien a V’auteur— 
‘the kind reviews don’t do the author any good.’ 
A perfect attitude, which more authors would 
do well to share. 

1920. Somebody tried to hold up to scorn 
the Ph.D. holders as those who ‘know more and 
more about less and less.’ A specious and su- 
perficial remark, soon answered by someone 
who asked if he would prefer them to know less 
and less about more and more. For the critic 
really praised the Ph.D. The height of a pyra- 
mid is limited by the extent of its base. So is 
the height of a scholar’s knowledge; the scholar 
must have a broad grasp on human knowledge, 
and then concentrate on some smaller portion of 
the field: in very truth he must ‘know more and 
more about less and less’ after building his foun- 
dation. I could name half a dozen very distin- 
guished scholars who in their last ten years 
diminished their reputations by publishing out- 
side their special competences; they ventured 
into fields where they knew less and less about 
more and more. 


1919. Harry Van Deventer said to me, ‘Ro- 


land, you and I were about the last to get real 
educations.’ In after years he often repeated 
this remark. His educational background was 
wide, I cannot define it, but it was, I think, 
similar to mine. Before I went to college I had 
had Greek, Latin, French, German; English 
grammar, rhetoric, literature; Greek, Roman, 
English and American history; mathematics 
through solid geometry and plane trigonometry ; 
political and physical geography, physics, and 


a bit of physiology and astronomy. I don’t 
boast of this, I was merely fortunate. But it 


gave me a broad basis for my educational pyra- 
mid. 

1925. More and more I feel the value, nay 
the necessity, of the broadest background for the 
interpretation of literature. One can never an- 
ticipate what may underlie a specific piece of 
text. The complete understanding of the first 
book of Vergil’s Aeneid, for example, calls not 
only for a knowledge of mythology, history, 
and geography, but also for some knowledge of 
astronomy, physics, visual perspective, oceanog- 
raphy, botany, zoology, meteorology, navigation 
of ancient vessels, Roman etiquette, psychology, 
and a host of others. Perhaps this is the reason 
why so many classical scholars have been sue- 
cessful administrators; they have to know some- 
thing of everything and are therefore properly 
sympathetic with the proponents of every de- 
partment of instruction. 


1912. The class was reading Ovid’s account 
of Midas. One student translated, ‘But the 
barber who used to cut his hair, when it was 
long, with’—he paused, and then, with a quick 
glance at me went on, ‘the scissors...’ I re- 
turned his glance with a twinkle of commenda- 
tion, which he caught. He realized that he had 
learned my first rule of translation: ‘if it doesn’t 
make sense, it isn’t right.’ He also realized 
that I knew he had learned it. Ferro ‘with an 
implement of steel’, usually ‘with a sword’; our 
Latin texts have much more fighting in them, 
than haireutting. 

I have also a second rule of translation: 
Every Latin word—except the invariables—has 
two meanings; one is in the first part of the 
word and is found in the vocabulary or lexicon, 
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the other is in the end and is found in the gram- 
mar; the second gives modifications of the first 
meaning and the relation of the word to other 
words in the sentence, and is just as important 
as the first meaning. Yet I have had in my 
classes young persons (hardly to be deemed stu- 
dents) who would have translated just as well if 
the endings had been clipped from all the words 
—that is, with entire incorrectness. 

For a third rule 


1882. An orphaned cousin was living with 
us. He came home from school with his geog- 





that is another story. 


raphy, and showing me a map of North Amer- 
ica, he pointed to the Atlantic coast and said, 
‘This is East.” He then turned to a map of 
Europe and indicating the left-hand side, said, 
‘here, this is East.’ Evidently, I thought, East 
means adjacent to the Atlantic Ocean. When 
later I went to school I learned the correct 
meaning of East; but even today I do not react 
instinctively to the terms East and West in the 
Old World. Which shows how important and 
how lasting are first impressions and the unwis- 
dom of presenting errors to young persons that 
they may correct them. Also, it shows the 
wrong pedagogy of the ‘multiple choice prob- 
lems’, however much they may ease the teacher’s 
labor in marking. 


1908. A would-be entrant in the University 
had failed in his entrance Latin. The head of 
the school where the boy had been tutored, a 
Mr. Meyer—a very skillful teacher, by the way 
—came to inquire, and I was told off to go over 
the papers with him. Mr. Meyer agreed that the 
boy had failed, and in the course of our talk 
afterwards, said, ‘I believe that Latin 
sentence can be translated into perfect English, 
and yet in such a way as to show that you un- 
derstand the syntax of the original.’ This third 
rule of translation was exactly my idea, but I 
had never formulated it so well, nor have I ever 
formulated it better. Free translation for mere 
freedom’s sake is to my mind an unmixed abom- 





every 


ination, intended to disguise your knowledge or 
lack of knowledge of the precise meaning of the 
original. 


1900, Berlin. 


A German student in agricul- 


ture insisted to me that the Gallic War began 
Gallia est omnia divisa in partes tres, and against 
my omnis claimed that omnia was an accusative 
of specification. When I declared that Caesar 
did not use that construction, he superiorly 
conceded that perhaps in my country our texts 
were different, but in Germany they had omnia. 
Grace Harriet Macurdy of Vassar had a parallel 
experience regarding the second line of the 
Odyssey. The German view was that every Ger- 
man knew everything better than any non-Ger- 
man knew anything. Well? 


1925. In a local gathering of the Medieval 
Academy at our University Library, present ten 
historians and two linguists, an historian said 
that the term the commons was derived from 
the French les We two linguists 
wished to consult the Oxford Dictionary in the 
After the 
meeting we dashed for it and found that the 
commons was an abridgement of the common 


communes. 


next room, but made no impression. 


folk, pluralized because of the meaning; there 
were abundant citations from 
texts to establish this. It had not occurred to 
the historians that there could be actual evi- 


older English 


dence in linguistie science as much as in histor- 


ical science. Verbum sapienti. 


1924, October. 
that he wished to present a paper on the errors 
in the later Old Persian inscriptions, at the 
‘Fine,’ I said, but 
that’s not a good subject for oral presentation.’ 
‘Oh, I wouldn’t read what I’d offer for print- 
‘Write 


out both versions and show them to me,’ I or- 


My student Jim Ware said 


meeting of the Philologiecal. 


ing,’ he replied, ‘but something else.’ 
dered. Jim did; and the results were good. I 
made a special plea to Clarence Bill, the secre- 
tary, that Jim be given a place on the reading 
even if I myself had to go on by title 
when I offered a Jim 
paper, attracted a lot of attention, and was in- 


program 





next paper. read _ his 
vited to write one or two short papers on re- 
lated topics, which he did. But in the paper 
which he read there wasn’t a thing that was new, 
except to the Greeks and Romans of the Philo- 
Jim pleased 


me very much in all this, for I had been insist- 


logical, who did not know Persian! 
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ing that the reading form and the printing form 
of a paper should often be very different, or 
the paper, however valuable, should not be pre- 
sented by reading. I had suffered too much 
from variant readings in a new manuscript of 
Pliny’s Letters, and catalogue numbers of the 
unpublished manuscript poems of a Turkish 
poetess, in the Ottoman Museum in Istambul, 
both read in extenso. Jim, by the way, is now 
a distinguished professor of Chinese at Harvard. 

1924, December. Sam Bassett, on his way to 
preside over the Philological, stopped with me a 
few hours, and I told him about Jim’s paper 
and the plea that I had made for him. ‘Oh, 
Roland,’ he said, ‘isn’t it a wonderful feeling 
when you don’t have to worry any longer about 
eredit for yourself?’ I hadn’t thought of that 
aspect of it. Dear Sam! He died suddenly in 
1937, just as he was about to take the train for 
California, to deliver the Sather lectures. Con- 
trast with his the fate of Hannibal, proud victor 
of Cannae, who was to pass his last days as an 
exiled hanger-on at an Oriental despot’s court ; 
with that of Marius, triumphant savior of Rome 
from the Teutonic hordes, who at the end sat 
amid the ruins of Carthage begging for a crust 
of bread. Thus did Juvenal portray them. But 
Sam died at the pinnacle of his career, beloved 
as but few are, by colleagues, students, friends. 
I first knew him in Athens in 1900, and he was 
very dear to me. I miss him still. 

1926, Cambridge. Edgar Sturtevant wanted 
to discuss a paper of Ullman’s on the alphabet, 
at the Archaeological, but Stephen Luce as 
chairman ruled that discussion was not in order. 
Edgar said to me, ‘Let’s go over and break up 
the Philological.’ We went, and took turns in 
discussing the papers, which happily were on 
topics more or less familiar to us. Finally La 
Rue Van Hook read a paper on crime and crim- 
inals in Aristophanes, stimulating me to express 
my pet theory: that Aristophanes was not a 
Sincere satirist, but merely ridiculed whatever 
was most prominent in the public mind, which 
was why he represented Socrates as a Sophist 
in the Clouds; that in this respect G. B. Shaw 
closely resembled him, and that a careful com- 
parison of the two ought to be made; that I had 


neither the time nor the competence to make 
this comparison, but urged my friend Van Hook 
to do so, for he could; my only reward was to 
be a copy of his book thereon. Someone else 
rose to say that he also wanted a copy, and an- 
other, and still another. Then Francis Allinson 
said, ‘I think we all want copies of that book.’ 
Edgar whispered to me, ‘You started something 
that time!’ For in truth the Philological had 
been roused from its lethargy.—Discussion at 
meetings is the factor that justifies the meetings 
and vivifies scholarship. 

1947. We drafted the garageman as chauffeur 
to the University Commencement, and got him 
an admission ticket. From the gallery he 
watched the scene with interest: the colorful en- 
trance of the students and faculty, the address 
by a noted scholar, the awarding of degrees in 
course and of honorary degrees, the faculty re- 
cession. On the way home he remarked thought- 
fully, ‘I wish I had ’a’ went to college.’—Yes, 
education has something in itself per se, which 
impresses even a man who since school has had 
to earn his living with the work of his hands. 

I must have dozed off. It is time to rise. I 
wonder how well or how poorly I have lived up 
to the principles and the ethics of my calling, as 
I have come to see them. Anyhow, the record 
is now fixed, unchangeable. My teaching is 
done. Last night, at midnight, I became emeri- 
tus. 


Rouanp G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MENO’S 
PARADOX 

Plato’s Meno is ostensibly concerned with the 
ethical question, What is virtue? In the course 
of the dialogue, however, Plato manages to in- 
clude a good deal of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical doctrine, and presents for the first time 
a statement of the Myth of Reminiscence. The 
transition from the ethical questions which are 
pursued in the first portion of the dialogue to 
the metaphysical and epistemological discussions 
which make up its central section seems at first 
reading to be rather factitious and consists of a 
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puzzle which is advanced by Meno. The meta- 
physics and epistemology are then introduced by 
way of a reply to Meno’s difficulty. Having 
achieved no success in his first efforts to formu- 
late a satisfactory definition of virtue, Meno is 
unwilling to continue the inquiry. Socrates 
thereupon declares that he is as ignorant of the 
nature of virtue as is Meno, and exhorts the 
latter to take up the search yet once more. To 
this exhortation, Meno replies: 


And how will you inquire, Socrates, into that of which 
you are totally ignorant? What sort of thing, among 
those things which you know not, will you put forth 
as the object of your seeking? And even if you 
should chance upon it, how will you ever know that 
it is the thing which you did not know?1 


Socrates is evidently acquainted with the para- 
dox, and he at once restates it in more precise 


terms: 

I know, Meno, what you are trying to say. Just see 
what a specious argument you are introducing, that 
a man cannot inquire either about that which he 
knows or about that which he does not know. 
cannot inquire about what he knows, inasmuch as he 
already knows it and he has no need to inquire, nor 


For he 


can he inquire concerning that which he knows not, 
since then he does not know about 
inquire.2 


what he is to 


Meno’s puzzle has generally, and, as I believe, 
erroneously been taken to represent merely a 
bit of typical sophistic logic-chopping. Shorey, 
for example, refers to it as ‘this eristic and lazy 
argument.” Taylor’s comment on the passage 
is that, ‘At this point Meno again tries to run 
off on an irrelevant issue. He brings up the 
sophistie puzzle. . ete.* And Ritter asserts 
in similar vein that Meno ‘encumbers the inves- 
tigation with the proposition advanced by the 
eristics, that there is no sense in looking for 
something which one does not already know.” 
As over against all such interpretations of 
Meno’s paradox as irrelevant eristic, I wish to 
submit the thesis that the objection is perfectly 
germane in the context of the problem being 
discussed—namely the nature of ethical know]l- 
and that, moreover, the entire passage is 





edge 
one of real philosophical import and is basic for 


understanding the Theory of Ideas and the re- 
lated notion of Reminiscence. Far from being 
solely an instance of sophistie eristic, it contains 
in embryo one of the essential contentions of 
sophistic nominalism as a philosophical position, 
and it raises a problem which the Theory of 
Ideas is designed to meet, and which it must 
meet if it is to have any plausibility whatso- 
ever. The seriousness with which Plato re- 
garded the puzzle is shown by his invoking of 
the Myth of Reminiscence in order to reply to it. 
It is inconceivable that he should have gone to 
this length to meet an argument which he viewed 
as a mere sophism. 

It is essential to distinguish between the im- 
port of the puzzle for Meno himself, and its sig- 
nificance for Plato and the wider philosophical 
audience which he had in mind. It is perfectly 
clear that the paradox is not original with Meno 
and that he has not thought through its impli- 
cations; for him it is merely a dodge. This 
much is implied in Soer: tes’ manner with Meno, 
and it is for that reason that Socrates warns 
Meno not to make of the argument an excuse 
for indolence 


(And hence we must not give ear to this specious 
argument, for it will make us idle, and is pleasing 
only to the slothful .. .)¢. 


The paradox is evidently of sophistie origin, and 
though in the hands of lesser sophists and lay- 
men it served only as a piece of verbal trickery, 
the argument itself expresses a philosophical 
point of view which is opposed fundamentally 
to the whole conception of the nature of knowl- 
edge and the function of reason which Plato is 
advancing. Socrates sees reflected in Meno’s 
query the essential contention of the sophistic 
theory of knowledge, and this nominalistic em- 
piricism, as he well realizes, must be countered, 
for it denies the legitimacy of the entire So- 
cratic enterprise. 

Meno’s objection is not directed against the 
of human knowledge or against the cog- 
Meno is not express- 


whole 
nitive enterprise as such. 
ing a general scepticism; what he questions is 
the possibility of achieving the sort of knowl- 
edge which they are pursuing in the dialogue. 
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It is the Socratic type of inquiry which forms 
the target of Meno’s paradox, and in relation to 
the sort of investigation which Socrates was wont 
to pursue, Meno’s question formulates a genuine 
problem. For how are we to construe the ques- 
tion, What is virtue? 
ply an empirical question of fact. It does not 
ask what is the current usage of the term ‘vir- 
tue’; neither does it seek to determine what any 
particular individual may choose to denote by 
the term. It is by intention an inquiry into 
the real inner nature of that which is desig- 
nated by the conventional label ‘virtue’; it seeks 
the ‘essence’ of virtue. The question, there- 
fore, seems to make two presuppositions: that 
there is a real essence of virtue and that the 
human reason is endowed with the capacity to 
apprehend it. Both these assumptions, funda- 
mental to Plato, are denied in the sophistic 
theory of knowledge as in all consistent philo- 
sophical empiricisms, and it is this denial which 
constitutes the tacit premise of Meno’s paradox. 
Meno has no quarrel with ordinary questions of 
fact; it is only questions of the Soeratic sort 
which from Meno’s empiricist standpoint make 
no sense, for they presuppose a function of rea- 
son and a conception of reality which empiricism 
If the question under discus- 
€.9., 


will not allow. 
sion had been a merely empirical one 
How many citizens are there in Athens ?—then 
Meno’s objection would have been utterly point- 
less, for this is a question to be answered by 
counting heads and not by reflection. In gen- 
eral, the paradox would have no relevance in 
connection with most of the inquiries of daily 
life or of science, for these may always be an- 





swered a posteriori by examining the facts of 
experience and reporting the results of one’s 
discoveries. But the questions raised in the 
Platonic writings are generally not of the merely 
empirical variety, and they are to be answered, 
if at all, by some kind of rational insight or 
dialectic reflection and not by means of an em- 
pirical investigation. Meno’s paradox expresses 
a fundamental doubt with respect to the possi- 
bility of such dialectic investigations, and the 
point of his argument is utterly misapprehended 
by these commentators who, like Koyré, would 


Presumably it is not sim- - 


say that, ‘The objection is plausible and broad 
in scope. It actually implies that nothing can 
be learned.’*? Not merely does Meno’s objection 
make no sense when it is interpreted as refer- 
ring to all types of knowledge, but further, So- 
erates’ reply is clearly intended to be a defense 
only of the particular kind of knowledge which 
he was pursuing. Socrates tells us in the 
Phaedo that he had abandoned the scientific type 
of inquiry in favor of a new kind of investi- 
gation—the search for the Idea; the Myth of 
Reminiscence is designed to explain the possi- 
bility of this new kind of knowledge which in 
some sense is a priori, i.e., derived from within 
the soul; it is in no wise an explanation of the 
manner in which we come by our knowledge of 
such empirical facts as the population of Athens. 
The belief that there is another kind of knowl- 
edge in addition to the empirical knowledge of 
the senses is a cornerstone of the Platonie phi- 
losophy, and it involves a view of the function 
of reason which is diametrically opposed to the 
sophistic conception of reason’s role. 

The sophistic epistemology in common with 
all empiricisms in the history of philosophy mini- 
mizes the role of reason in knowledge and main- 
tains that in the last analysis it is sensation 
which gives content to knowledge. All seeing is 
held to be of the senses alone, and reason is 
denied any power of vision or intuitive insight. 
The function of reason is limited, in all em- 
piricist philosophies, to the rearranging of the 
data delivered by the senses; reason from this 
point of view can make no material contribu- 
tion to knowledge and is barred from stating 
any truths on its own. Meaningful propositions 
ean do no more than refer to the data of the 
senses, and all knowledge is of the descriptive, 
factual kind. As a consequence, there can be 
no place for such non-empirical inquiries as 
ethics and metaphysics which pretend to do 
more than describe the brute facts, and in par- 
ticular, the Socratic quest after the Idea must 
needs be the pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The philosophers of the non-empiricist per- 
suasion, on the other hand, from Plato down 
have characteristically held out for a type or 
level of knowledge which is other than the em- 
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pirical. They have insisted that the whole real- 
ity or being of things is not given to sensation, 
and they have maintained that there is a ‘seeing’ 
which is not of the senses but of reason. Reason 
from the Platonic standpoint is not merely an- 
cillary to the senses but has its unique contribu- 
tion to make to the sum of knowledge. The 
function of reason is to grasp the necessary -in 
the particular; its concern is with what is valid, 
essential, or universal, that is with the form or 
idea which is the reality of the appearance. 
Reason can never rest content with a mere de- 
scription of the facts, but seeks ever to tran- 
scend the brute givenness of things and to pene- 
trate to their essences. This is a function of 
reason which is intelligible only on the assump- 
tion that reality includes an idea] dimension as 
well as the dimension of pure fact. Only then 
is there place, in addition to empirical inquiries, 
for inquiries of a reflective or dialectical charac- 
ter. Philosophy, as Plato conceived of it, is 
never simply a description of the actual course 
of fact; it always involves some kind of evalu- 
ation of the actual in the light of the ideal (7.e. 
the real). 

It is for this reason that the Platonic tradi- 
tion in the history of philosophy has waged 
persistent warfare against the various forms of 
metaphysical nominalism. Nominalism is the 
identification of reality with brute fact. It is 
the denial that the particular thing manifests 
any universal nature or essence to which it is 
pledged to conform. Nominalism cannot recog- 
nize the dialectical or reflective function of rea- 
son, since it considers all knowledge comes by 
way of the senses and is about particular things 
(as Antisthenes said, ‘Horses, I see; horseness 
I do not see.’). It regards universals as merely 
arbitrary group-names, which, though conve- 
nient, refers to nothing that really exists. 
Hence, for nominalism, a definition is not, as 
Socrates imagined, the effort to get at the essen- 
tial nature of a thing; a definition is merely a 
resolution to use a symbol to designate an arbi- 


trary group of particulars. The entire Socratic 


enterprise is thus from the nominalist standpoint 
utterly incomprehensible. 
the nature of virtue is perfectly meaningless. 


Such a question as 


The term ‘virtue’ is a symbol to which we may 
assign any meaning which we choose; we are 
not bound by some essence which needs to be 
disentangled from particulars by means of the 
reflective function of reason. We might prop- 
erly inquire, What is the present state of lin- 
guistic usage with respect to the term ‘virtue’? 
This is an empirical question to which a definite 
answer is possible. Or we might ask, What par- 
ticular things do we propose to designate by 
the term ‘virtue’? But to ask after the nature 
of virtue in and of itself is to pose an unanswer- 
able and in fact a meaningless question. <A ver- 
bal symbol either already has had a meaning 
assigned to it or not, that is to say, there either 
is a convention already prevailing with regard 
to the particular things which the symbol is to 
designate or else no such convention has as yet 
been established. In the former case, the mean- 
ing of the word is known and there is no eall for 
reflection or dialectic. In the latter case, we 
have merely a mark to which no meaning has 
been assigned, and the question—What is vir- 
tue ?—is on a par with the question—What is X? 
Meno’s paradox is thus to be understood as an 
expression of an underlying nominalistie em- 
piricism, and from this point of view the Socratic 
If knowl- 
edge is solely about sense particulars, if reason 


type of inquiry cannot be justified. 


has no power of insight into the universal es- 
sence, then in regard to any term we are in pre- 
cisely the situation described by Meno—we have 
either agreed on the denotation of the term and 
know what we wish to designate by it or else 
we have merely a meaningless physical mark 
in regard to which no inquiry is possible. 
Plato’s answer to Meno’s paradox takes the 
form of the Myth of Reminiscence. Actually 
the myth construed in anything like a literal 
sense does not solve the problem which is a 
qualitative and not a temporal one. It is not a 
question of when the mind came by the knowl- 
edge of the non-empirical variety, but of how it 
ean do so, and this question is not at all il- 
lumined by the assumption of pre-existence. In 
each prior existence, the question may always be 
raised, How does the mind acquire knowledge 
which is not of the experimental variety? In 
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the end one will be driven to assert what is the 
real point of the myth, namely, that ‘truth 
about being exists in our soul’.* Plato is con- 
tending that the power of intellectual vision or 
of rational insight is as primitive in the human 
soul as the power of sensation is in the sense 
organ.” It belongs to the soul by its very nature. 
Reason is precisely the faculty which perceives 
the universal in the manifold of sense. The 
particular thing is never merely a particular; 
in it an essence is always enmeshed, and the 
apprehension of the particular simultaneously 
involves some apprehension, however vague, of 
the universal. The latter is what provides the 
toehold for the dialectical inquiry. Our situa- 
tion is not that of being confronted with a term 
whose meaning has either been arbitrarily as- 
signed or else is altogether indeterminate. We 
already have a more or less hazy knowledge of 
the meaning of the concept which we are dis- 
cussing, since we have already some acquain- 
tance with the particular instances in which it 
is exemplified. This vague knowledge needs 
elucidation and sharpening, and this is the pur- 
pose of the Socratic inquiry. 

What the Meno presents us with, therefore, is 
a statement of the two opposing conceptions of 
the nature of knowledge and of the function of 
reason which have formed a great divide in the 
history of philosophy, the one view appearing in 
the form of an apparently sophistical objection 
raised by a layman, and the other in the form 
of a myth. The fundamental issue raised is 
this one: Does the intellect ‘see’, or is it wholly 
ancillary to the senses, which alone are endowed 
with the power of intuition? Meno’s paradox is 
based on the sophistic premise that the power of 
‘vision’ belongs solely to the senses; the Myth 
of Reminiscence is the contention that the in- 
tellect as well is equipped with insight, and 
that the exercise of the power of vision is the 
proper function of reason. 


NOTES 


1 Meno 80 a. 
2Meno 80 d-e. 


3Shorey, Paul, What Plato Said, (Chicago 1933), p. 


157. 
4Taylor, A. E., Plato, (New York 1936), p. 137. 


5 Ritter, C., The Essenve of Plato’s Philosophy, (New 
York 1933), trans. by Adam Alles, p. 102. 

6 Meno, 81 d. 

7 Koyré, A., Discovering Plato, (New York 1945), 
trans. by L. C. Rosenfield, p. 10. 

8 Meno 86 a-b. 

®The episode of the slave’s apprehension of a geo- 
metrical truth as the result of Socrates’ questioning is 
intended as a confirming example of the thesis that the 
intellect has the power of rational insight, and that 
knowledge is based on this power in such non-experi- 
mental fields as mathematics. 


BERNARD PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


SENECA ON LENTULUS AUGUR’S 
WEALTH: A NOTE 


Suetonius (77vb. 49.1) narrates that Gnaeus 
Cornelius Lentulus Augur cui census maximus 
fuerit was driven to suicide by Tiberius, whom 
he left as sole heir to his estate. No one, prob- 
ably, regards the suicide very seriously as his- 
torical fact, in spite of the biographer’s satis 
constat, for Tacitus (Ann. 4.44.1) records Len- 
tulus’ death in A.D. 25 without the slightest 
hint that it was other than natural. And indeed 
it was now thirty-eight years since the old gen- 
tleman’s consulship (P.J.R.? C,1379). 

Tacitus, also, has comment on Lentulus’ 
wealth—magnae opes innocenter partae et mo- 
deste habitae. But Seneca (de Ben. 2.27.1) 
has the fullest statement of his immense riches: 
divitiarum maximum exemplum, antequam illum 
libertint pauperem facerent; quater milies ses- 
tertium suum vidit. 

This has regularly, it seems, been interpreted 
to mean that Lentulus’ freedmen agents by 
malversation or incompetence reduced him to 
poverty. So Groag (R.E. s.v. Cornelius, 181) : 
‘obwohl er durch seine Freigelassenen wieder 
einen Teil seines Vermégens eingebiisst hatte 
[iibertreibend sagt Seneca... }’, ete.) So too, 
von Premerstein (Hermes, 43[1908] 335). So, 
again, Frank (Econ. Surv. V 24f.): ‘Lentulus 
subsequently lost much of his wealth through 
the mismanagement of his investments by his 
agents.’ 

There are difficulties involved in this inter- 


pretation. First, we are asked to believe that 
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the man who successfully directed the acquisi- 
tion of a fortune of 400,000,000 HS was then 
unable successfully to direct the maintenance 
of it. Perhaps that might be accepted 
financial skill was impaired by advancing age, 
Much more 


his 





or catastrophic misfortune befell. 
serious, secondly, this cuts the ground com- 
pletely from under Suetonius’ anti-Tiberian ver- 
sion of Lentulus’ death. If Lentulus had been 
reduced, more or less literally, to poverty, what 
earthly reason for driving him to suicide to 
inherit the wealth which he no longer _ pos- 
sessed ? 

It will not do. Seneca meant something quite 
different. Lentulus was the outstanding exam- 
ple of great wealth before the notorious freed- 
men (of Claudius and Nero) made him ‘look 
like a piker’—if one may be pardoned the ver- 
nacular. Seneca is still, on this interpretation, 
speaking exaggeratedly; for the highest figure 
that our sources give for the imperial freedmen 
is the same (400,000,000) as for Lentulus 
(Frank, op. cit. V 57 and references there). 
But that a freedman should acquire a fortune 
equal to that of the wealthiest senatorial aristo- 
erat was what impressed and irritated Seneca. 
In fact he had reason to view both Lentulus, 
whom he calls avarissimus, and the freedmen 
with a jaundiced eye; he managed to reach only 
300,000,000 himself (Frank, op. cit. V 58 and 
reff. ). 

Ropert SAMUEL ROGERS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


{XPERIMENTS IN TEACHING LATIN 
VOCABULARY* 


Pupils in our school begin the study of Latin 
in the 8th grade, in a course which is intended 
to be an exploration into the field of foreign 
language study. The class is divided into two 
sections. One group, composed of those children 
who have little apparent verbal aptitude and 
who will probably take science rather than Latin 
in the 9th grade, takes ‘Exploratory Latin’ dur- 
ing the first half year, science in the second; the 
other group, made up of children who will prob- 
ably continue with Latin in the 9th grade, takes 


‘Latin 8’ in the second half year, having taken 
science in the first. Both courses are designed 
to make the children word-conscious, to broaden 
their conception of language, and to enrich their 
own language experience. A much greater ae- 
complishment in Latin is expected of the second 
group than of the first. 

I try always on the first day to let them 
know something of what Latin has in store for 
them, to tell them where we are going, and why. 
Their interest in the Romans is at first subordi- 
nate to their interest in Latin itself, and I cap- 
italize on that. They want to learn some Latin 
words, to say something in Latin. That first 
day I teach them the vowel sounds and have 
them imitate my pronunciation of a few Latin 
words. (Syllables and accents I never teach un- 
til weeks later.) 

By the second day, of course, some one notices 
the -am ending on puellam, and we talk about 
nouns, and subject and direct object. I never 
take for granted any knowledge of grammar, 
The children who know what a noun is are 
pleased with their knowledge, and those who do 
not, have an opportunity to learn. 

Because of the importance of accurate mem- 
orization, I try from the very beginning to estab- 
lish in elass the study habits which I want the 
child to use independently. In this connection I 
should mention a booklet, Hints on How to Study, 
by Wilburt B. Walters, of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. 
crete and sound suggestions to the pupil of 
high-school age for good study practices. We 


It contains con- 


have a copy in the hands of each pupil, and 
refer to it often. 

I had taught Latin for several years before I 
realized that I could not be sure that pupils 
knew a Latin word just because they had met it 
three times in reading! Indeed, I began to be 
all too sure that they did not. And so I started 
a still unfinished search for devices by means of 
which I might teach pupils to master vocabu- 
lary. These are some that I have used with 
varying degrees of success. 

I stress the importance of oral study. For a 
while, with the 8th grade class, I pronounce all 
new vocabulary and have the pupils look at 
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every word and pronounce it after me. Then I 
say it syllable by syllable, and so do they. Next, 
by syllables and sound, they spell it. Then I 
assign it for mastery for the next day’s lesson. 
This is contrary, I realize, to the idea of having 
new words met in context, but I have found it 
most helpful for young pupils, especially for 
those who learn more slowly. I try to establish 
this as a pattern of study both for vocabulary 
and forms. 

Vocabulary tests I use so regularly that pupils 
learn to expect them on vocabulary assignments 
and are honestly disappointed if one is not given, 
because it is something which they know they 
can do well. I try to vary the tests with 
little surprises, but I always require that the 
English and the Latin word with its vocabulary 
forms be written, whether English or Latin is 
given, except where a Latin word may be defined 
by a Latin synonym; I always include some re- 
view words; and I expect a practically perfect 
paper for an ‘A’ grade. 

With the younger class I have used Vocabu- 
lary Note Books, in which pictures drawn or 
pasted have captions of Latin words or simple 
Latin sentences. The danger, of course, is that 
they will try to go beyond their depths. The 
children like them, but I lost my enthusiasm 
when, in the Puella-est-parva stage, one young- 
ster, under a picture of a steamer pulling away 
from a deck laden with cheering crowds, wrote: 
Viri et feminae sunt undae bonus ab! 

As soon as a class has reached the place where 
it can use vocabulary forms, we start vocabulary 
cards, with the Latin forms on one side, English 
on the other. We find these a very satisfactory 
device for self-drill, and they are primarily for 
study purposes. I have them brought to class 
only until the habit of their use is established. 
Because we wanted a card, something more dur- 
able than paper, the children at first tried cut- 
ting 3 by 5 index ecards into thirds. Then, be- 
cause we needed so many, we found that we 
could have them cut to size for us at very small 
cost. With older pupils the use of cards is op- 
tional, but most of them continue to pull little 
packs of cards from pockets in study halls. The 
habit has even carried over to their study of 
French and German. 


In the second-, third-, and fourth-year classes, 
I select words for mastery as they occur in the 
context. With the Caesar group I usually copy 
lists on the blackboard by chapters. With Cicero 
or Vergil classes I often have the pupils under- 
line the words in their books. This is to draw 
the eye to the Latin word and to help fix it in 
mind. I do all that I can to discourage the 
writing of meanings over the word, one of the 
most self-defeating habits that I. know. 

When I am working alone with a child who 
needs special help in translation, I list all the 
words of which he seems uncertain, writing the 
Latin only, and each time that we add a word to 
the list we go over the meanings of the others. 
The next time one of the words on his list occurs 
in class reading, I call on him for it, and he 
usually knows it. I provide such a list on the 
blackboard, too, with a class reading at sight, 
where important new words occur. 

I find the study of Latin word formation of 
very practical help. I have learned that to be 
constructive and usable, it must be a planned 
rather than a haphazard study, even though it 
may seem casual to the class. I mean that I 
have to follow it up. When we meet the first 
-tudo noun, for example, we naturally consider 
not only magnitudo, but altitudo, multitudo, lati- 
tudo, and even pulchritudo. When later we 
meet fortitudo, we remind ourselves of the force 
of the suffix. When we come upon clamor we 
develop amor, and when timor appears, we rec- 
ognize the suffix and recall the other words. 

I try to present this as material interesting to 
know, and usable, rather than as an assignment. 
We are constantly applying what we have ob- 
served. The children seem to feel a real satis- 
faction from its use. A girl wrote back from 
college to tell me how helpful this habit of anal- 
ysis was proving to her in her study of German. 
We observe and work out meanings for Latin 
derivatives, too: bellum—bellicosus; integer— 
redintegro; aevum—longaevus. 

All this ties in also with English derivatives 
and word analysis. I use English derivatives 
primarily to establish an understanding of Latin 
words, to secure the supine stem of a verb or 
the base of a third declension noun. From 
vision and mission, corporation and vulnerable, 
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we learn to spell Latin words, and conversely, 
from the Latin we try to clinch the spelling in 
English. 

Again, while these are not assignments, I call 
for the application of what we have learned. I 
include a question on them in a test, such as, 
‘Why do assume and assimilate have a double s?’ 
‘How does your knowledge of Latin help you 
spell remuneration, temporary?’ ‘From what 
Latin words are belligerent and vehicle derived ?’ 
‘What do you mean by subtrahend ?’ 

We develop also English words new to the 
class: inevitable when the class meets vito; turpi- 
tude when turpis occurs; coeval when we come 
upon aevum. 

It is all a part of building up word-conscious- 
ness, and it is the greatest sort of satisfaction to 
all when a youngster comes in and says, ‘I read 
the word cogent today, and I knew what it 
meant !’ 

* Paper read at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, April 23 and 24, 1948. 


FrANcEs L. BarrpD 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
REVIEWS 
Excavations at Olynthus. Part XII. Domes- 


tic and Public Architecture. By Davip M. 
Ropinson. xxx, 519 pp., frontispiece, 12 
fizs., 275 Pls. (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology, 36; Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946). $30.00 
The excavation of Olynthus, a classical Greek 
city which was destroyed by Philip in 348 B.C., 
and was never rebuilt, is significant to both 
archaeologists and historians, for the city was 
notable in Hellenic times, and its destruction 
provides an exact terminus for the dating of 
objects found there. The excavations provide 
a picture of an Hellenic city, untouched by Hel- 
lenistic or Graeco-Roman influences, and have 
served to round out and correct many of our 
views of Greek private life. They also enable 
historians of art to date as Hellenic art objects 
which were previously considered Hellenistic. 
In these excavations were found the earliest ex- 


tant Hellenic pebble mosaics with mythological 
subjects, for example the mosaic of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera. Mosaics of this type had 
formerly been considered Hellenistic. The coins, 
especially those of the Chalcidic League, have 
added to our knowledge of Greek numismatics, 
Additions to our knowledge of domestic archi- 
tecture of the Hellenic period are especially 
significant. Here we can see the houses in which 
the Hellenes lived and an example of their city- 
planning. 

At the appearance of-the twelfth volume on 
the excavations at Olynthus, it is appropriate to 
recapitulate the volumes which appeared from 
1929 to 1946 as numbers 6, 9, 11-12, 18-20, 25- 
26, 31-32 and 36 in The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology. They represent 
the results of campaigns in 1928, 1931, 1934, 
and 1938 under the direction of Professor Robin- 
son. 

The first volume is an account of a town 
founded much earlier than had been assumed 
from the accounts of Olynthus in literature 
(The Neolithic Settlement, by George E. My- 
lonas, 1929, rev. CW 28.142 by Fraser). The 
third, sixth, and ninth volumes give catalogues 
of the coins and contain discussions of the place 
of Olynthus in Greek numismaties (The Coins 
found at Olynthus, 1931; The Coins found at 
Olynthus in 1931, 1933; The Chaleidic Mint and 
the Excavation Coins found in 1928-34, by 
Robinson and Paul A. Clement, 1938, rev. CW 
32.174f. by Edson). The fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and tenth volumes contain elaborate catalogues 
and excursus on the minor objects (The Terra- 
Cottas found at Olynthus, 1931; Mosaics, Vases 
and Lamps of Olynthus found in 1928 and 1931, 
1933; The Terra-Cottas of Olynthus found in 
1931, 1933; Metal and Minor Miscellaneous 
Finds, an Original Contribution to Greek Life, 
1941, rev. CW 35.63f. by Bieber). The eleventh 
volume contains a catalogue of the three ceme- 
teries and some miscellaneous graves as well as 
an elaborate commentary on Greek burial cus- 
toms (Necrolynthia, a Study in Greek Burial 
Customs and Anthropology, by Robinson, with 


an Appendix on Skeletons excavated at Olynthus, 
by J. Lawrence Angel, 1942, rev. CW 37.64ff. 
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by Nock). The second and eighth volumes deal 
largely with architecture, especially with the 
architecture of private houses, to the study of 
which these excavations have made a unique 
contribution (Architecture and Sculpture, 1930, 
rev. CW 28.142f. by Fraser; The Hellenic 
House, by Robinson and J. Walter Graham, 
1938, rev. CW 32.284f. by Johnson). 

In addition to the twelve volumes listed above, 
Professor Robinson with indefatigable industria 





Hopkinsiensis published preliminary reports on 
the campaigns and discussions of the finds in 
The American Journal of Archaeology and in 
other periodicals. A history of Olynthus from 
the literary sources was published as number 17 
in the Hopkins Studies by one of his former 
students (A History of Olynthus, with a Pro- 
sopographia and Testimonia by Mable Gude, 
1933, rev. CW 27.93f. by Fraser). Most impor- 
tant of these parerga are his articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa on Olynthus and on houses: RE 18.1 
(1939), cols. 325-42, s. v. Olynthos; RE, Suppl. 
7 (1940), cols. 224-78, s. v. Praehistorische und 
griechische Haeuser. 

This volume deals mainly with architecture 
and is therefore a supplement to the second and 
eighth volumes. The eleven chapters are in the 
main the record of the houses and villas exea- 
vated in 1938. The floor plans, the uses of the 
rooms and some of the objects found there are 
described and discussed in detail. Special items 
included are the public buildings (chapters IIT 
and X), the fountain house and aqueduct (chap- 
ter IV); the city plan (in chapter VI); and 
the Byzantine church (chapter XI). This list- 
ing gives no idea of the richness of the annota- 
tion in many eases. Prof. Robinson has added 
bibliographical and exegetical notes on many 
items which in many archaeological publications 
would have been treated more summarily. Ex- 
amples are to be found in his treatment of bra- 
ziers (p. 5, n. 9), cisterns (pp. 12f., n. 38), loom- 
weights (pp. 34f., n. 105), pastas (pp. 35f., n. 
106), tiles (p. 49, n. 154 and p. 90, n. 35), 
fountain houses (pp. 95f., n. 1), the price of 
houses (pp. 73f., n. 54), basins (pp. 179f., n. 5 
and 246f., n. 10), kitchens and cooking (pp. 199- 
202, n. 50, 51, 57, 58), millstones (pp. 217f., 


n. 24), the wheel of Fortune (pp. 254-7, n. 27), 
Philip’s eye (pp. 313f., n. 6). This elaborate 
annotation within the descriptive catalogue is 
supplemented by Excursus I ‘On Pebble Mosaics 
and on those in the Villa of Good Fortune’ (pp. 
323-68 with 3 colored plates). This essay with 
its elaborate references to the ancient and mod- 
ern literature is of great importance to the his- 
tory of art. Execursus II ‘The Oecus Unit of 
the Olynthian House’ (pp. 369-98 by George E. 
Mylonas) is of prime importance in interpreting 
and synthesizing the new material on private 
architecture. Two appendices compiled with 
the assistance of Annarie Peters are valuable 
for the student of the Greek house: ‘Testimonia 
ad domum Graecam pertinentia’ (pp. 399-452) 
and ‘Reference List of Some Greek Words con- 
cerned with the House’ (pp. 453-71). The text 
is completed by three bibliographies (pp. 472- 
94) and a general index (pp. 495-519). The 
first bibliography is unique in containing a list 
of the reviews of Olynthus II and VIII (on p. 
473 the name of the reviewer in CW should be 
Jotham Johnson, not F. P. Johnson). 

Three more volumes are contemplated to com- 
plete the publication of these important excava- 
tions: the thirteenth will include vases; the 
fourteenth, terracottas; the fifteenth, coins and 
miscellaneous minor objects (pp. vi f.). Profes- 
sor Robinson informs me that he is well along 
on the thirteenth volume. It is the hope of the 
reviewer that, after the last volume has been 
completed, a single volume can be published 
which will summarize the vast amount of mate- 
rial, and contain further application of this 
material to Greek history, literature, and life. 
Such a volume would be of great value to the 
student of Greece who does not have an archaeo- 
logical background and who consequently cannot 
profit fully from these technical volumes. 

As has been the case in the other volumes of 
this series, no expense has been spared in pub- 
lishing a lavishly illustrated work. The plates 
supplement by photographs and by plans the 
descriptions in the text, and increase the value 
of the publication to professional archaeologists 
as well as to less specialized classical students. 
Professor Robinson is to be congratulated on hav- 
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ing made the results of his campaigns available 
so fully and quickly. 

Wiuuiam C. Mc DERMoTT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. 


By CuLBert GEROW RUTENBER. 115 pp. 
(New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946). 
$1.50. 


Those who attempt to formulate from Plato’s 
writings a single fairly complete and coherent 
system often select some one Platonic concep- 
tion or doctrine to serve as the unifying prin- 
ciple of their scheme. Once it is granted that 
a systematic philosophy lies concealed in the dia- 
logues, this procedure is no doubt legitimate, 
and perhaps even unavoidable. 

Rutenber maintains that the 
God’ is of central importance in Plato’s thought. 
Around this doctrine cluster such problems as 
the relation of God to the ideas, of the active to 
the contemplative life, of philosophy to religion. 
‘Epistemology, ontology and ethics can all be 
interpreted in the light of likeness to God’ (p. 


‘imitation of 


108). Plato’s dialectic, however, appears to be 
more remote, as Rutenber has little to say about 
it. In his method the author does not restrict 
himself to the detailed analysis of key passages, 
but tends rather to ‘piece together hints gath- 
ered here and there from the dialogues’ (p. 34). 

The book contains only a brief discussion of 
the terms that Plato uses to express the notion 
of imitation (Chapter II, pp. 18-26). Rutenber 
argues that the three terms homoiosis, methexis, 
and mimesis ‘mean the same thing’ (p. 26), ex- 
plaining in a note that ‘Plato is notoriously 
loose in his terminology.’ No examination is 
made of the terms eikasia and eidolon, although 
they occur in several of the passages cited. 

Rutenber finds a ‘shift’ or ‘change in view- 
point’ from the earlier to the later dialogues. 
This change is marked by an increased attention 
to the ‘divine soul’ (p. 28) and a diminishing 
of ‘the interval between soul and body and forms 
and things’ (p. 89). 
ally related to the doctrine of the imitation of 
God’ (p. 109). 


Such changes ‘were caus- 


Putt De Lacy 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





the summer of 1949. 
the direction of Professor Mason Hammond. 


second century A.D. 
tion. 


$800. 
Requests for details should be addressed to: 


American Academy in Rome 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES SUMMER SESSION, JULY-AUGUST 1949 


The third postwar Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome during 
The session will begin July fifth and close August thirteenth. 


Two successful sessions (1947, 1948) have proved that classical studies can be conducted in Rome 
under prevailing conditions in a normal and profitable manner. 
on regular schedules, transportation is available for visits to outlying sites, and the cultural activi- 
ties of the city on the whole are functioning normally. 
accommodations in Rome for the duration of the session. 

The course will be devoted to a study of Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving mate- 
rial remains in and about Rome and as portrayed in its literature. 
equally between archaeological and literary material from the origins to Constantine. 
in both will be given to the period extending from the last century of the Republic to the middle of the 
Thus the outstanding writers of Latin literature will receive particular atten 

Exeursions will be made to Monte Albano, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Ostia, and an Etruscan site. 
Enrollment will be limited to twenty-five students. 
by the Academy’s New York office not Jater than March 1, 
commodations, board, and third-class transportation from New York and return may be estimated at 
Apart from scholarships which may be provided by regional classical associations or other local 


groups, a limited amount of scholarship assistance wil! be available. 
Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


It will be under 


Museums and monuments are open 


The Academy will assist in obtaining suitable 


The work will be divided about 
3ut emphasis 


Applications for admission must be received 


1949. Basie expenses including tuition, ac- 
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